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ABSTRACT 

Information is presented from a study of achievement 
and interest among students in age groups nine, 13, and 17 in the 
area of art education* Major objectives of the study vere to generate 
information on hov much time students spend enjoying vorks of art, 
hon important they perceive art to be, hov they evaluate works of 
art, what types of art they prefer, and differences among art ' 
'activities and attitudes of students in different socioeconomic 
groups. The document is presented in five chapters. Chapter I 
concentrates on students* appreciation of art. Findings indicated 
that substantial numbers of, students value art and pursue it in some 
form. Chapter II presents detailed information about student 
perceptions of art. Findings indicated that a majority of young 
people appreciate art but do not indicate a broad or sophisticated 
understanding of the nature or function of-art in American culture. 
Chapters III and IV examine young people's general criteria for 

evaluating works of art. The final chapter offers conclusions, 

including that students have little experience with art museums and 
galleries, display varying attitudes toward art depending upon their 
fsocio economic background, and that schools should place more emphasis 
on aesthetic education progriams, (DB) 
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FOREWORD 



yf/hen the U.S. Office of Education was 
charterea in 1867, one charge to its commis- 
sioners was to determine the nation's progress 
in education. The National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) was initiated a 
century later to address, in a systematic way, 
that charge. 

Each year since 1969, National Assess- 
ment has gathered information about levels of 
educational achievement across the country 
and reported its findings to the nation* NAEP 
surveys the educational attainments of 9- 
year-olds, 13-ye voids, 17-year-olds and 
adults (ages 26—35) in 10 learning areas: art, 
career and occupational development, citizen- 
ship, literature, mathematics, music, reading, 
scie^nce, social studies and writing. Different 
learning areas are assessed every year, and all 
areas are periodically reassessed }n order to 
measure change in educational achievement. 
National Assessment has interviewed and test- 
ed more than 550,000 young Americans since 
1969. 

Learning area assessments evolve from a 
consensus process. Each assessment is the 
product of several years of work by a great 
many educators, scholars and lay jpersons 
from all over /the nation. Initially, these 
people design objectives for each subject area, 
proposing general goals they feel Ajnericans 
should be achieving in the course , of their 
education. After careful reviews, thQ3e objec- 
tives are given to exercise (item) writers. 



whose task it is to create measurement tools 
appropriate to the objectives. 

When the exercises have passed extensive 
reviews by subject-matter specialists, measure- 
ment experts and lay persons, they are admin- 
istered to probability^ samples. The people 
who comprise those samples are chosen in 
^ such a way that the results of their assessment 
can be generalized to an entire national 
populatton. That is, on the basis of the 
performance of about 2,500 9-year-olds on a 
given exercise, we can generalize about the 
probable performance of all 9-year-olds in the 
nation. 

. After assessment data have been collect- 
ed, scored and analyzed. National .Assfissmfi2it_ 
pubhshes reports to disseminate the results as 
widely as possible. Not all exercises are 
released for publication. Because NAEP will 
administer some of the same exercises again in 
the future to determine whether the perform- 
ance level of Americans has increased or 
decreased, it is essential that they not be 
released in order to preserve the integrity of 
the study. 

Other reports available in^^e area of art 
are: Design and Drawing Skills, Report No. 
06-A-Ol; Knowledge About Art, Report No. 
06-A-02; Art Technical Report: Exercise VoU 
ume. Report No. 06-A-20; and Art Tech- 
nical Report: Summary Volume, Report No. 
06-A-21 (forthcoming). 
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INTRODUCTION 



Why Assess Art? 

. Art is among the most complex, diverse 
and important areas of human endeavor. 
Central to every culture, it provides the 
expressive outlets and aesthetic experiences 
without which life becomes anesdietic. It 
communicates both the private, inner worlds 
of individuals' emotions, experiences and 
thoughts and the culture's basic values as well. 
No appraisal of American education that 
ignores this dimension of hunian experience 
would be complete. 

This national assessment of art is con- 
cerned with student achievement in those 
elements of art education that have been 
established by time and trial as the founda- 
tion for participation in the experience of art. 
It was the first comprehensive attempt to 
measure student achievement in art on a 
national scale at the elementary, junior high 
and high school levels. Since very few art tests 
even exist, National Assessment had to break 
new ground; if for no other reason, the NAEP 
effort would be important simply as a signifi- 
cant precedent.' But it is more than prece- 
dent. It is a statement about the importance 
of art and the value of information about 
young people's attitudes, knowledge and skills 
in thifi vital area. It makes us all aware of the 
broad parameters and complexity of art edu- 
cation and shows, at the same time, that 
mucK more can be assessed than most of us 
imagined. 



. ed., 7th Mental 
Measurement Yearbook (Highland Park, N.J:: The 
Gryphon Press, 1972), Vol. 1. 521-22, only four 
teats to assess art have been developed. None of these 
arc as comprehensive as the NAEP assessment. 



Historical Overview 

Development of the art assessment began 
in 1965 with the development of a general set 
of art-education objectives. These objectives 
placed a rather heavy emphasis on the purely 
cognitive aspects of art education. From 
1965—69, art exercises were written and 
reviewed using this set of objectives as the 
guideline. Reviews of these exercises by art 
educators suggested that tne objectives were 
somewhat too narrow in scope. Therefore, in 
1969 the aft objectives used by National 
Assessment were revised. The expanded objec- 
tives included the affective and production 
facets of art education and also enlarged upon 
each subobjective so that it included 
illustrations of the objective's application for 
each age (see Appendix A for the complete 
set of art objectives). 

From 1969—73, more art e::ercises were 
developed to reflect the goals specified in the 
revised objectives. The projected art assess- 
ment was to use about 210 minutes of 
assessment time for each age, with the exercis- 
es distributed across four and one-half book- 
lets of group-administered materials and one 
and one-half pr two booklets of individually 
administered materials. There were to be 
multimedisl art-production exercises as well as 
many exercises involving color-picture stimuli; 
large, color reproductions; and written re- 
sponses. 

Unfortunately, due to budgetary changes 
during 1973, the assessment plans had to 
be curtailed. Since^it was important to gather 
data on art achieveinent, even if on a limited 
scale, art exercises that could not be admin- 
istered in a group format or that required 
extensive materials such as paints, papers, 
scissors and models were withdrawn from the 
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assessment. Further, the number of exercises 
calling for wnritten responses was reduced^ and 
all picture stimuli were printed in black and 
white. 

Given these restrictions, exercises were 
identified for use in the assessment. The 
number of exercises representing an objective 
for a given age was determined by the relative 
importance of that objective for that age. In 
the opinion of art-education consultants, the 
percent of the total assessment time Xhat 
should be devoted to each art objective at 
each age was as follows: 



Assessment 
Age 

9 
13 
17 



Art Objectives 
I & II III IV & 



40% 

40 

40 



30% 

25 

20 



30% 

35 

40 



The first assessment of art was con- 
ducted during 1974—75. Responses were col- 
lected from 9- and 13-year-olds as well as 
17-year-blds in and out of school. National 
Assessment did not solicit responses from an 
adult-respondent sample for this assessment. 

On the av^age, 130 minutes of assess- 
ment time were devoted to art at each 
assessment age. This was roughly equivalent 
to 110 exercises administered at each age. 
Most (about 95%) of the exercises were given 
to both 13- and 17-year-olds; about 80% 6f all 
art exercises were given to all three age levels. 
There were very few exercises given at one age 
only. 

After all the data were collected, one- 
half of the exercises requiring individualized 
scoring were scored for all ages. A group of 
scorers, who were experienced in codifying 
written responses to exercises but who were 
not art specialists, were given intensive train- 
ing in the ^ocedures for scoring art respon- 
ses. They were trained to score written respon- 
ses as well as drawings. Two art-education 
doct oral students acted as sjg oring trainers and 
monitors during the scoring process. 

Following the assessment and scoring, 
approximately one-half of the total number 



of exercises used in the assessment were 
designated for release. They represent about 
one-half of the exercises devoted to each art 
objective at each age. 



Attitudes Toward Art 

This report addresses the second art 
objective, **Value art as an important realm of 
human experience" (Appendix A). The in- 
formation reported here contributes to our 
knowledge of 9-, 13- and 17-year-olds' atti- 
tudes toward art in general and certain kinds 
of art in particular. Participants in the assess- 
ment, registered their attitudes in several 
ways: by indicating how much of their time is 
spent enjoying works of art; by answering 
direct questions about the importance of art 
to the schools, the culture and to, themselves; 
and by judging the ^^acceptability," worth or 
importance of specific works of art. These 
approaches suggest a number of questions, 
each of ' Whicl;i will be addressed in the 
following chapters: How involved are our 
youngsters in art activities? What importance 
do they attach to art in the schools, in the 
culture and in their own lives? How do they 
evaluate works of art? How tolerant are they 
of different forms and styles of art? What 
stylistic or formal preference do they register 
and how do their attitudes and preference 
change as they grow older? Do some groups 
of youngsters, differ widely from others in 
their art-related activities and attitudes? 

The answers to these questions will be 
suggestive, but not definitive. The attitude 
measures comprised about 20% of the materi- 
als in the total assessment, so their coverage is 
not broad. Furthermore, these measures are 
subject to the same qualifications one must 
keep in mind when evaluating most attitude 
measures in any area: namely, that such 
measures rely upon the reports of the indi- 
viduals whose attitude** we want to assess; 
that they are indirect measures from which 
we infer attitude; t hat behavior does n o t 
necessarily imply a particular attitude; amd 
that tolerance of particular things or situa- 
tions does not necessarily imply positive 
attitudes toward them. Nevertheless, attitude 
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meaitires in all areas are essential to adequate 
policy and curriculum planning; and in an 
area so much in need of nauonal data, this 
information can be most helpful. 

Definitions of Reporting Groups 

Sex 

Results are reported separatiely for males 
and females. 



Race 

Results are reported for blacks and 
whites. 



Size and Type of Community 

The groups within this variable are de- 
fined by the size of the community in which a 
respondent lives and an occupational profile 
of the area. All population size^ are based on 
data from the U.S. Bureau of the Census 
(1970). The following groups are reported: 

Extreme rural. Areas with a population 
under 10,000 where most of the residents are 
fanners or farm workers. 

Low metro (low-socioeconomic or im- 
poverished urban communities). Areas in or 
around cities with a population greater than 
200,000 where a high proportion of the 
residents are on welfare or are not regularly 
employed. 

High metro (high-socioeconomic or af- 
fluent urban and suburban communities). 
Areas in or around cities with a population 
greater than 200,000 where a high pproportion 
of the residents are in professional or mana- 
gerial positions. 

Main big city. Communities within the 
_aity limits of a city with a population over 
200,000 and not included in eitiier the 
low-metro or high-metro group. 

Urban fringe. Communities within tho 



metropolitan area of a city v, xth a population 
greater than 200,000, outoide city limits and 
not * included in either the low^metro or 
high-metro groups. 

Medium city, Cities with populations 
between 25,000 and 200,000. 

Small places Communities with a popu- 
lation of less than 25,00iLaQd not in the rural 
^roup. ^ / 



Region 

The nation has been divided into four 
regions ^ Southeast, Northeast, Central and 
West — as shown in Exhibit 1. 



EXHIBIT 1. National Assessment 
Geographic Regions 




. Parental Education 

These groups are classified by the highest 
level of education attained by either parent, 
from no high school through post high school. " 
The respondents stated how much school 
both their parents completed; the highest 
level attained by either parent is reported, and 
students are placed within one of the follow- 
ing group/: 

/ 

No high school. Neither parent complet- 
ed schooling beyond the eighth grade. 



Some high school. At least one parent Reporting Conventions 

completed some schooling in grades 9 through 

12; neither completed high school. The percentages used in this report have 

been rounded to the nearest whole percents. 
^ The precise percentages and their standard 

Graduated high school. At least one ' errors appear in the technical report noted in 

parent graduated from high school; neither Foreword. All reported group differences 

participated in post high school education. ^^^^^ national percents are statistically signifi- 

cant at the .05 level. In other words, we are 
confident that the differences would hot arise 
by chance alone in at least 95% of all the 
Post high school. At least one parent had possible samples one could draw to test these 

some education beyond high school. populations. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INVOLVEMENT WITH ART ACTIVITIES 



If people value art, they are likely to be 
involved in art-related activities either directly 
or indirectly. Several of the assessment ques- 
tions sought information about such involve- 
ment. 

' Apparently, a majority of our youngstf 
at all three ages have visited a museum oj: an* 
gallery at least once, and the proportion 
grows from 61% at age 9 to 73% at age 13 to 
80% at agCL 17. However, frequent museum 
^visitation may be a more meaningftil index of 
valuing, and the proportion at all three age 
levels wHo have visited a museum or gallery at 
least 10 times is only one in eight. Nor were 
the percentages who reported they had never 
visited a museum 'unsubstantial: 38% at age 9, 



26% at age 13 and 19% at age 17. The 
proportion&'are greater still for certain groups 
of young people: almost a third of the 
17-year-olds from families in which neither 
parent went to high school and a fourth of 
these from rural areas reported never having 
been to a, museum. Access and educational 
climate of the home seencb to ':have some 
bearing on museum or art gallery aftendance. 

A tninority of yourig people collects 
original artworks (24% irt age 13, 30% at 17), 
reproductions (33% and :;98%) or antiqued 
(49% at age 17). But many of them claim, to 
engage in art activities ^outside of school, ' ds 
Table 1 illustrates. 



TABLE 1. Percentages of 9-, 13- and 17- Year-Olds 
Engaging in Various Art Activities Outside of School 









Age 




\ 




9 


13 


All 
17 


A, 


: Drawing 


50% 


78% 


61% 


B. 


Painting 


36 


44 


32 


C. 


Making pictures by cutting and pasting paper, cloth and 










scrap materials 


25 


31 


21 


D. 


Carving or^ modeling in wood, stone, clay metal orplastic 


, 40 


46 


31 


E, 


Print making, such as block printing, silk screening. 










etching 


• 


17 


13 


F, 


Making pottery, cerarnics or mosaics 


• 


24 


16 


b. 


Weaving, macrame or knotting, or needlework, such as 










embroidery, needlepoint, knlrting, crocheting 


» 


52 


46 


H. 


Making photographs or films 


» 


34 


37 


1. 


Making jewelry 


» 


23 


18 


J, 


Creating designs or plans for thingsiike clothes, toys. 










C^rs, houses, furniture 


• 


51 


42 



'Not asked at age 9. 
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Several observations emerge from these 
figures. First, interest in art activities rises 
between the ages of 9 and 13. Second, this 
engagement in every activity except photogra- 
..phy declines somewhat during high school 
"-years; drawing drops off most sharply, then 
sculpting and painting. Third, the most popu- 
lar activity for young people of all ages seems 
to be drawing; teenagers also seem to like the 
various textile arts (G) and g eneral design (J). 



The sexes differ sharply in their inclina- 
tions toward these activities. For instance, 
whereas 11% of the 17-year-old males engage 
in the textile arts, the percentage of females 
who do is 78; although in no other area was 
the male-female disparity as great as this, 
* females also showed greater interest than 
males in drawing, painting, collage, pottery 
and jewelry making. Greater proportions of 
young men indicated interest in sculpting and 
modeling arts (D) and in photography. Racial 
differences were not marked, though more 
whites than blacks indicated interest in paint- 
ing, sculpting, ceramics and photography; and 
more blacks than whites preferred collage and 
designing. As might be expected, young peo- . 
pie attending schools in relatively affluent 
areas expressed more ihtereSt in the more 
costly activities like photography. 

All in all, 95% of the 13-year-oldsxand 
88% of the older teens indicated that they 
pursue at least one of these art activities 
outside of school. Three-quarters of tne' 13- 
year-olds and a bit more than half of the 
17-year-olds indicated they engaged in at least 
three of the activities. ^ 

About one 18-year-old in 25 and one 
17-year-old in 10 indicated no interest in any 
of the art activities listed. These proportions 
are the same regardless of race, parental 
education or socioeconomic factors, but they 
differ for the sexes: more males than females 
say they do not engage in extracurricular art 
activities (at age 13, 7% of the males to 2% of 
the females; at 17, 16% of the males to 6% of ^ 
the females). 

The age 9 data, drawn from a somewhat 



different, shorter question, indicate patterns 
similar to those discussed above. Two-thirds 
of the 9-year-olds indicated they pursued at 
least one of the. four activities they were 
asked about; 34% did not indicate an outside 
interest in these activities. 

At the two older ages, the amount of 
instruction students' had in art appeared to be 
related to their mterest in art outside of 
school. Somewhat higher (3—4 points) per- 
centages of 13-year-olds who had taken two 
art classes displayed extracurricular interest in 
all the activities except the textile arts and 
photography. 

Many more 17-year-olds who had taken 
four to six art courses showed extracurricular 
art interest than those who had taken few or 
no such courses. For instance, although the 
percentage of the latter group indicating that 
they A draw outside of school was 61, the 
percentage for the former group was 85; for 
paintings, the respective percentages were 32 
(all 17-year-olds) and ^6 (four to six art 
classes); and for the remaining ones, except 
for photography and collage, 12—17 per- 
centage points separate these groups. Interest 
in photography is apparently as strong amdiig 
all 17-year-olds as it is among those wh,o have 
takisn many art courses. 

How involved, ,then, are American 
youngsters in art-related experiences? These 
results suggest that substantial numbers of 9-, 
13- and 17-year-olds value art enough to seek 
it out and to pursue it in some form or other. 
They suggest some other things, too: 

1. Access to museums and galleries and 
education of parents have some bearing 
upon youngsters* art experiences. 

. 2. Females are more involved in art endeav- 
ors than are males, and the sexes show 
somewhat different art interests. 

3. Heavy involvement in art classes goes 
hand-in-hand with active' extracurricular 
art interest. 
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CHAPTER 2 



IMPORTANCE OF ART 



We can assume that if people engage in 
art activities, art is probably important to 
them. But what is their perception of the 
importance of art when they are asked about 
it more directly, and what is that pierception 
based upon? The few questions in the assess^ 
ment thai addressed this issue indicated that 
su^/rftantial proportions of youngsters feel art 
i/important to them personcdly, important to 
the curriculum and important to the country; 
however, these proportions change with age 
and, seldom go beyond three-fourths of the 
yeung people involved. Some pertinent results 
follow: : 



irS IMPORTANT FOR ME TO. EXPRESS 
MY IDEAS AND FEELINGS THROUGH 
ART 



Agree 
Disagree 



Nine-year-olds could agree with this 
statement, disagree or remain undecided; 13- 
and 17-year-olds had the additional options of 
"strongly agree'* and "strongly disagree.*' F(m^ 
purposes of simplification and easy compare 
son we have collapsed the five-point scale to a 
two-point agree-disagree scale for this and the 
following similar questions.' The d^^^orences 
between these totals and 100% almost 
entirely represented by the "undeci Is.** 





Age 




9 


13 


17 


72% 


57% 


43% 


10 


24 


38 


could 


agree 


with 



'Complete data with standard errors can be found in 
Art Technical Report: E^^ercise Volume, Report 
06-A-20, 1974—75 Assessment (Denver, Colo.: Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress, 1978). 



The resultsj:eveaLthat the proportion of 
youngsters who value the personal, expressive 
benefits of .art decreases with age, while the 
proportion rises for those claiming ^ese are 
not important in their lives. At all ages,* 
slightly more females than males agree with, 
the statement fat age 9, the difference be- 
tween the sexes is 7 percentage points; at 13, 
it is 11 points; and at 17, it is 12 points). Age 
and sex seem to be predictors of the extent to 
which youngsters value the expressive dimen- 
sion of the arts. 



IT IS VERY IMPORTANT TO HAVE ART 
TAUGHT IN SCHOOLS, 



Agree 
Disagree 



OUR SCHOOLS DO NOT PLACE ENOUGH 
EMPHASIS ON ART 





Age 




9 


13 


17 


80% 


72% 


76% 


7 


14 


10 



Age 



Agree 
Disagree 



13 

43% 
28 



17 

39% 
31 



The responses to these questions seem to 
indicate lhat support for art in the schools is 
solid at all three ages; however, feelings are 
mixed on the question of whether there is 
enough emphasis upon it. It is interesting to 
contrast this latter response to the riesponse 
received by a similar, unreleased statement,- 
which asserted that there is too much emphia- 
sis on art in the schools. The majority at botir 
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ages — about three-fifths of the 13-year-olds 
and three-fourths of the 17-year:olds disa- 
greed with that proposition. Perhaps this 
means the youngsters feel art occupies an 
important position in the curriculum, and it is 
getting about as much emphasis as they think 
it should get. 

One other unreleased question asked the 
youngsters to indicate agreement or disagree- 
ment with the proposition that there was no 
point in studying art unless one were going to 
become a professional artist of some kind. 
About half (53%) the 13-year-olds and two- 
thirds of the 17-year-olds disagreed with that 
notion; however, young people from nomes 
v/ith low education levels were much more 
inclined to agree than were others. 





Age 




9 


13 


17 


76%. 


76% 


83% 


8 


10 


6 



ARTISTS ARE VERY IMPORTANT TO OUR 
COUNTRY. 



Agree 
Disagree 



Obviously, a sizable majority of our 
young people feel artists are important, in 
sonie way, to our culture. In order to 
explore more deeply the basis for this belief, 
we asked them, in another question, to **give 
two reasons why art is important to the 
United States and its people." Table 2 
presents the results of this question^ 



TABLE 2. Percentages of 9- Year-Old$, 13- Year-Olds 
and 17-Year-Olds Giving 1, 2 and at Least 1 Acceptable 
Reason(s) Why Art Is Important to Our Society 



Number 
Acceptable 
Reasons 

Only 1 ' 
Only 2 
At Least 1 



35% 

14 

49 



Age 
f3 



33% 

50 

83 



17 



.34% 

57 

91 



About half the teenagers gave two 
reasons as requested; however, the proportion 
of young people who gave at least one reason 
grew steadily from half at age 9 to nine-tenths 
at age 17, and the corresponding proportion 
who gave no acceptable reasons dropped from 
half to 1 in 12. 

What were their reasons? Following are 
categories of reasons with sample responses 
and percentages of young people who offered 
at least one such reason. . 

1. BECAUSE IT AFFORDS PLEASURE, EN- 
JOYMENT, ENTERTAINMENT, ENRICH- 
MENT, BEAUTY OR FUN. 

Age 

9 13 17 



18% 24% 28% 



Percent giving reason 
Sample responses: 
For fun things to do 
Art is important as a 
means of entertainment 
for the mind 
Art is nice to look at 
It i.elps people realize 
how beautiful things 
can be through the eyes 
of an artist 

If you didn 7 have art 
life would be boring 
Because it is fun to 
draw 



2. BECAUSE IT IS USEFUL FOR SENDING 
AND RECEIVING INFORMATION, 
FEELINGS AND EMOTIONS. 



Percent giving reason 
Sample responses: 
It tells how people feel 
So people can express 
their 'feelings and 
thoughts in other ways 
than words 

Because it helps people 
to understand things 
better 

Because it shows how 
people act in different 
' places 



Age 

9 13 17 

9% 32% 41% 
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16 



Becaes With out art 
some things would not 
bcabel to be expland 
It gives U8 important 
messages sometimes 

3. because art is useful as decora- 
tion, enhancement or entice- 
ment. 



Age 
13 



17 



4% 8% 7% 



Percent giving reason 
Sample responses: 

It can make your house 

bright 

Art is used in advertis- 
ing so that people will 
know some th ing is 
available to them,' such 
as on billboards along 
the road 

Because if we didn't 
have art and pictures 
nothing would be dicra- 
tive ^ 

Because if we did't we 
could not dezine build- 
ings 

Because art is not just 
paintings, it is a brauti- 
fully built church or 
building and people 
don 7 waiit to see crack- 
er box houses ^ 
Because you need good 
signs to encourage buy- 



4. BECAUSE ART OFFERS A MEANS OF 
ESCAPE, REDUCES TENSION, AF- 
FORDS AN EMOTIONAL OUTLET, CAN 
BE A HOBBY OR A LEISURE AC- 
TIVITY. 



Percent giving reason 
Sample responses: 

You dan do it to keep 

busy 

Because people like to 
work Sith their hands 
and in artyou can work 
with your hands 
Some, people can use 



Age 

9 13 17 

1% 7% 10% 



art as an escape 
It is a way of releasing 
our energy productively 
Art makes people let go 
and feel at ease, make 
you forget your prob- 
lems 

Looking at it can some- 
times calm us down or 
soothe us 

5. BECAUSE ART IS A VEHICLE FOR 
CREATION, AFFORDS AN OUTLET 
FOR CREATIVE ENERGIES AND IS A 
SOURCE OF PERSONAL OR ARTISTIC 
PRIDE. 

Age 

9 13 17 



1% 5% 8% 



Percent giving reason 
Sample responses: 

So people who^ have 
talent can show it to 
other people 
It gives us art shows 
Because it shows the 
talent of artists 
To explore into direc- 
tions, and biing ou t 
your talent if you like 
, what you *re drawing 



BECAUSE ART CAN BE A SOURCE OF 
INCOME: 

Age 

9 13 17 



Percent giving reason 
Sample responses: 

Art is a way of makings 
money for the artist 
and the art supply store 
For the people^ it gives 
jobs 

If we did not have art 
people would lose their 
jobs 

Because people draw 
famous paintings and 
sell them to other peo- 
ple for money 
It gives^ jobs to many 
people so that they cari 
live 

It is important because 
it is a kind of work for 
people that don Y know 
how to do anything else 



9% 13% 7% 
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7. BECAUSE ART IS A HISTORICAL AND 
CULTURAL RECORD. 

Age 

9 13 17 



6% 19% 24% 



Percent giving reason 
Sample responses: 

You can learn about all 
the old things from 
drawings and cavemen 
Because there an pic- 
tures. about famous and 
importan t people 
it may explain actual 
ei^nts that have hap- 
pened many years ago 
It shows its past history 
and its founding 
Without art, you would 
not know what hap- 
pened long ago 
if we didn't have art, 
we would not Snow 
what people look lif • 
in pretty old times 



8. BECAUSE ART STWiULATES PEOPtlE 
TO THINK AND TEACHES PEOPLE 
THINGS. 



Percent giving reason 
Sample responses: 
People can learn the 
ieauty and ideas put 
into it 

It makes people think 
and analyse what they 
see 

Art is a stimulent for 
intellectual and revolu- 
tionary thought and 
philosiphys 

To broaden the minds 
: of the people; art 
should be important to 
teach all people 'differ- 
ent things 



Age * 
9 13 1? 

8% 13% 11% 



It teaches you how 
other peopl feel or 
what they like 
Trains peoples eyes to 
look for the unknown 

9. BECAUSE ART CAN BE A KIND OF 
SOCIAL OR POLITICAL CRITICISMw^r^^ 



Age 

13 



17 



Percent giving reason +* + + 

Sample responses: 
Because we can see how 
other people feel to- 
wards things like poli- 
tics 

If it is about" govern- 
ment, the government 
might do a better job. 

"^Rounded percent less than one. 

The reason cited most often by 9-yeaf- 
olds was #1 — pleasiiT'^, fun, entertainment 
The inost poptilar reason for teenagers was^2 
— art's communicative power; however, Jike 
,their younger contemporaries, many of them, 
too, feel art is important to the culture 
becauise of the f>leasure it gives people. An- 
other reason mentioned frequently by the 
teenagers is #3, that art provides a historical 
record. Few mentioned art's commercial use 
or contribution to quality of life; few men- 
tioned its importance as an outlet for creative 
energies; and almost no onV menfloiiiKl art's 
^importance as a potent vehicle for social and 
political criticism. These results may surest 
that even at age 17, Americans possess limited, 
understanding of the role, nature and full 
implications of an aesthetic perspective on the 
Svbrld. 

A final question in this area , asked 
teenagers to ''give two ways that architects 
(people who design buildings) can help us to 
have a higher quality , and more enjoyable 
life." Overall results appear in Table 3. 
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TABLE 3. Percentages of 13- Year-Olds and 17- Year- 
Olds Giving at Least One and Exactly Two Acceptable 
Contributions of Architects to Quality of Life 

Number of Ways A^e 13 Age 17 

At least 1 66% 81% 

Only 2 30 50 

Nearly a third of the younger group and 
half the older group provided two ways; 
about two-thirds of the younger and 
four-fifths of the older group provided at least 
one ' way. In general, females were more 
successful than males at mentioning at least 
one way (about 5 percentage points separated 
the sexes), and v^hites more so than blacks 
(the black^ercentage was 22 points below the 
nation at age 13, 15 points below at age 17). 
For 17-year-olds, the Central' region (6 points 
above the nation)," the post-high-scHool group 
(■flO) and the high-metro group (+10) led the 
nation ih mentioning two ways, ^hile the 
Southeast (-9), blacks (-23), the no-high- 
schooj group (-15) and the low-metro group 
(-13) w^re less successful in that ent^rise. 

What contributions ; for architects did 
young people mention? Cat^oyies of contri- 
butions foflow, with sample responses and 
percent^es of young people who offered at 
least one such contribution. ^ 

1. AESTHETIC CONTRIBUTIONS: COM- 
MENTS ABOUT VISUAL OR SPATIAL 
QUALITIES AND DESIGN FEATURES 
THAT ARE PLEASING VISUALLY. 

Age 
13 17 

Percentages giving contribution 38% 47% 
Sample responses : 

By making lively designs in 
• rooms and, on buildings 

By design ing b u ildings that 

beat the usual monotony 

Have houses designed that 

aren 7 box-shaped 
^ ^ By building structures of light 

and refreshing design 



Architects can help us boost 

our morale by exposing us to « 

nei^ and soothing design ^ 

They can make smooth lines 

to make us feel peace fuU 

cairn, undisturbed 

2. UTILITARIAN/PRAGMATIC CONTRI- 
BUTIONS: COMMENTS RELATING TO 
THE FUNCTION, COMFORT, CON- 
VENIENCE, SAFETY, DEPENDABILITY 
AND DURABILITY OF A SINGLE 
BUILDING, OR ANY OTHER CONCERN 
FOR TrfE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND PHY. 
SICAL WELL-BEING OF INDIVIDUALS 
IN THE DESIGN OF A SINGLE BUILD- 
ING, 

Age 

13, 17 

Percentages giving contribution 33% 49% 

Sample responses: 

Making houses safe and de- 
pendable- 
Build stronger buildings 

Build them with more insula- v * 

tion 

By putting more stairways in . ' 

buildings, in case of fire ' , 

They can design better^ more 

advanced buildings which are 

safer, more durable and more 

comfortable 

Through making objects and 
parts of houses more accessi- 
ble and easier for people to 
live in ' , 

3. CONTEXTUAL CONTRIBUTIONS: COM- 
MENTS ABOUT THE VISUAL CONTEXT 
OF BUILDINGS - EITHER ABOUT HOW 
THE BUILDING FITS WITH SUR- 
ROUNDING NATURE, OR HOW IT FITS* 
WITH SURROUNDING BUILDINGS 
(THE LATTER INCLUDES COMMENTS 

. A60UT THE VISUAL ASPECTS OF 
COMMUNITY PLANNING).^ 

Age 

13 . J7 

Percentages giving contribution 4% 6% . 
Sample responses: 
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THE USE OF EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL 
TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS. 

Age 

13 , 17 

Percentages giving contribution 6% 9% 
Sample responses: 

Build houses everyone could 

afford 

Don*t build mansions for 
small families 

Design ftnteU an- lhat rates are 

low but accommodations are 

nice V ' 

Don Y charge so much for the 

work 

By building houses and build- 
ings with better quality ma- 
terial gnd going above .the 
standards on wiring of the , 
houses 

By using better wood 



By making buildings more 
well adjusted to the 
surrounding$^ 

Make buildirigs that blend 
with the landscape 
Put buildings where they can 
be best used 

They can design something 
that will help beautify^ ovr 
environment . 

It can change the appere rice 
of a town or city 
Design buildings that will 
niake city more beautiful and 
comfortable to live in 

4. NON-POLLUTING CONCERNS: COM- 
MENTS A30UT BUILDINGS AND 
THEIR RELATION TO THE ENVIRON- 
MENT IN THE SENSE OF BEING NON- 
POLLUTING or' CONTAINING RE- 
GYCLABLE MATERIALS. 

Age 
13 17 

Percentages giving cpntribution 3% 4% 

Sample responses: 

Not making so much pollu- 
tion . ■ , \ . 
By using solar energy to heat 
and light the building 
Architects can'' design build- 
ings that make use of ruttural 
. - lightening 

By designing buildings which 
minimize hea t loose 

^ Blend homes into the land. 
Don't destroy the nature 
around the buildings 
Thirotdgh designing houses 
that retain heat in the winter 
and cool in the summer / 

5. COST/CONSTRUCTION EFFICIENCY 
CONTRIBUTIONS: COMMENTS ABOUT 



The^ most often cited contributions - of 
architects at both ages are very obvious an() 
soli$l ones;' few teenagers mentioned title more 
subtle ways archltecta can help us achieve; 
more enjoyable and higher quality lives. This 
may suggest that teeni^ers have somewhat 
limited ideas about* the nature of architecture 
and its potential impact upon a culture^ 

If there is' a statement that' comes close 
to summarizii^; the information in this ch^p- 
ter, it is this: A majority of our young people 
generally feel that art and artists are im- 
portant, but this feeling is not based upon* a 
broad or sophisncated understanding of the 
^ nature or function of art in ouir cultiure. There 
appears to be ample room for education in 
this area. 
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CHAPTER 3 
EVALUATION OF ARTWORKS 



What general criteria do young people 
employ to evaluate works of art? A previous 
National Assessment report, Knowledge 
About Art indicated that many ^oijing people 
are not certain how best to make aesthetic 
judgments.^ Substantial numbers, it noted» 
are overly influenced by such tilings as a 
work's uniqueness 6r its content. The results 
reported here reinforce the conclusions of 
that report. Participants were asked to agree 
or disagree with, statements asserting that each, 
of the following was a basis for judging the 
quality of a work of art: one's personal likes 
ot dislikes, the blessings of famous critics, the 
amount, of time it took to create the work, 
the cost of the work, the 'subject matter 
involved, or whether or not the work told a 
story. Some fmdings appear below: 

PERSONAL LIKES AND DISLIKES ARE 
THE SOUNDEST BASIS FOR JUDGING 
THE QUALITY OF A WORK OF ART 

Age 



Age 



13 



17 



Agree 

Disagree ^ 
Undecided • 



58% 52% 
22 34 
20 14 



IN -JUDGING THE QUALITY OF WORKS 
OF ART IT IS BEST TO ACCEPT THE 
WORD OF WELL KNOWN ART CRITICS 
AND AUTHORITIES. 



* Knowledge About Art, Report 06-A-02, 1974—75 
Assessment (Denver, Colo.: National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 1978). 



13 


17 


47% , 


41% 


26 


36 


27 


22 



Agree 

Disagree 

Undecided 



Clearly, both sides of these issues draw 
many adherents and the percentage of 
"undecldeds" is considerable. The pefcentagev 
of "disagrees" grows somewhat witii age, but 
in e^ch case does not go much beyond a &iid' 
of the teenagers. The ambiguity of these 
questions undoubtedly contributes to the 
con^sion. 

About half the studepts at all three ages . 
agreed that a work completed in a yeiy short 
time could be a good work of art, but the rest 
either disagreed or could not decide. 
Seventeen -year-olds were most split on the 
question of whether tiie inclusion of a certain 
kind of content insured the quality of a work: 
a bit more than a third believed it did, a third 
di^;agreed and the rest were undecided. Opin- 
ion vfts also sharply split on the questioii of 
whethef or not ^artworks must^ tell stories. 
Although— one would expect 9-year-olds to 
endotse^this idea» it may be surprising to find 
that 17-year-olds do, too, by a slim (44% 
agree to 38% disagree) margin. 

Finally, there was the question of the 
relation between artistic quality and market 
value: 
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IF A PAINTING COSTS A LOT OF MONEY 
THEN IT MUST BE GOOD. ' . 



Agree 
Disagree 





Age 




9 


13 


17 


78% 


40% 


24% 


12 


51 


68 



There is a considerable change in opinion 
about this as children grow older, however, 
the issue also points^ up major differences 
ijjetween groups of people, for at dige 17, the 
percentage of disagreers from families with 
low-education levels (no high school) was 38, 
compared to the national figure 68 and a 
78% figure for people from homes in which a 
parent had some post high school education. 
This 40-point gap between groups highlights 
the fact that on all of these ,questions the 
groups that generauy perform below national 
levels (i.e., the Southeast, blacks, members of 
the no*high-school and low-metro groups) are 
foUnd supporting the more naive positions in 
greater ptoportioris than their peftrs nation^ 
ally. 

It is easy to agree (somewhat less easy to 
disagree) with statements made by other 
people. For more concrete information about 
evaluative "and analytical criferia. National 
Assessment presented, the respondents with 
the following question and characterized their 
responses in terms of the aesthetic criteria 
they revealed: 




Stummitsch, G«orge Groiz 



A. Do you enjoy looking at this drawing? 

Age 9 Age 13 Age 17 

<^ Yes 44% 47% . 34% 

<^ No 54 52 66 

B. Give a reason for your answer. 



Research in response to paintings sug- 
gests that the degree of realism and the 
subject matter strongly influence reaction. 
This picture contains marked stylistic and 
subject-matter characteristics that undoubted- 
ly affected the following results. 

' . , •< 

There is very little difference between 9- 
and 13-year-olds' immediate responses to the 
Grosz drawing a bit less than half said they 
'enjoyed it,„a bit more than half said they did 
hot- At age 17, a third said they enjoyed 
looking at it and two-thirds said they did not. 
This in. itself intimates some kind of shift, in 
response criteria between the ages of 13 and 

• To look at the factors apparently influ- 
encing enjoyment. National Assessment 
placed the responses to part B of the question 
in a number of categories, listed below. 
Becau^ these categories of reasons are not 
mutually exclusive, any given response might 
fall into several of them. The remark, *They 
look mean," for instance, contains elements 
of both categories 4 (subject matter) and 5 
(normative); The percentages that accompany 
each category, then, are percentages of people 
who used that particular reason at least once 
in some part of their response. 

1. Synthetic. . 

These riesponsi&s characterize the artwork 
in its entirety. Usually the treatment is 
in temis of mood, expressive ijuality, 
emotional quality, persuasive feeling, 
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style, period, type, age or origin. A good 
indicator (though not absolute) is the 
use of the words **it is" or **the picture 
is/' The response does not break the 
picture into its parts or attempt an 
analysis of the- picture. Forty percent of 
th ? 9'year-olds\ 50% of the IS-y ear-olds' 
and 56% of the 17-year'Olds' reasons 
contained some aspect of a synthetic 
response to the drawing. 

2. Sensory, formal, teSfirhnical, relational. 
■■ ^'Z^' 

Responses in this category contain re- 
marks about . sensory aspects of the 
drawing-' (lines, shapes, textures, etc.), 
formal characteristics lits composition or 
structure), technical aspects of it (the 
way it is drawn) or relational characteris- 
tics (the way different parts 6f the 
drawing are related). Such responses 
would, be considered relatively sophisti- 
cated and appropriate ways of evaluating 
a work of art. Five percent of the 
Q-yqar-olds, 16% of the IS-y earmolds and 
27% of the IT-y ear-olds gave reasons 
that reflected this-orientation. 

3. Aesthetic. 

Responses in this category are superficied 
judgments about the entire work, usually 
eni ploying judgmental adjectives and ad- 
verbs like "very," "too much/' "not 
enough" and so on. Forty -one percent of 
the 9-year-olds, 48% of the 13-year-olds 
arid 45% of the 1 7-year-olds gave reasons 
re flee ting th is orien ta tjon. 

4. Subject matter. 

These responses attend to the content of 
the. drawing or focus on a particular 
object in the drawing. Thirty-four per- 
cent of the 9-y ear-olds, 43% of the 
13'yeqr-6lds and 45% of the 1 7-year-olds 
gave reasons that concerned the subject 
matter of the drawing. 



5. Normative evaluation. 

These responses contain evaluative terms 
describing a particular object or part in 
the drawing. These are comments dealing 
with the subject matter's correspondence 
to or divergence from the respondent's 
standards of acceptability including such 
things as: morcdity of the subject's 
actions, the expressions and attitudes of 
the subjects (e.g., they look real), com- 
ments that the meaning of the work is 
not understandable, comments that sug- 
gest the subjects are not the "way things 
should (ought to) be.'' Twenty -four per^^ 
. cent of the 9-year-olds^ 35% of the 
13''y ear-olds and 38% of the 1 7-year-olds 
gave at least one normative reason for 
their response to the drawing. 

6. Associational. 

Responses of this kind usually begin 
with a refetence to the work but then go 
beyond it to some personal memory or 
association. Four percent of the 9-year- 
olds, 5% of the 13-yedr-olds and 7% of 
the7 1 7-year-olds gave reasons that re- 
"' fleeted associational responses to the 
, drawing. Results were sliightly higher (4 
to 5 points) for 17-year-old blacks and 
Southeasterners. 

7. Affective. 

Affective responses generally ignore the 
drawing per se and concentrate on state- 
ments of feeling (e.g., "I like card 
games,*' "I don't like it,'* etc.). One 
youngster in five at all three ages gave at 
least one such^.response. 

In most categories, there are larger in- 
creases in percentage between ages 9 and 13 ' 
than there are between 13,and 17. The most 
frequent kinds of responses at all ages were, 
perfunctory, synthetic remarks , or short, 
aesthetic evaluations and comments about the 
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subject matter.. Following are some sample 
reasons and the response categories the 
reasons reflected: 



Categories 
1 2 315 67 8 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 



12 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 ?3 4 5 6 7 8 
1' 2345678 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8^ 
12345678 

n 2 34 5 67 8 

12345678 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1 2 3 4 5'6 7 8 

12 3 4 5 6 7 3 
"1 2345678 



Responses 

They look like monsters 

It is gruff, ugly and all propor- 
tions are out of place for exam- 
ple the tilting tables and oblong 
heads of the men. 

I like ti look at the bald, big 
if ^eth, RQ^^^J ^^^I^ 

Because it look a mess, and its 
all cram together 

the picture is ugiy and doesn't 
mean anything 

It is ammusing and sorta inter- 
esting to look at 

This drawing is not detailed 
enough for me. I like drawings 
that have meaning 

I don't like looking at the pic- 
ture it looks bad and it shows a 
bad person 

The picture goes overboard 
about thugs 

Because I don't feel that it is any 
kind of drawings because it is not 
structured well 

Because it seems to me that they 
are socializing and I think people 
should socialize 

Because I think it*s really neat 
the way the people are drawn. 
' Strange and sort of weird 

It is^too mutilated and out of 
proportion a^d immature 

Because it is not very well done, 
the men appear angry and ugly. 
Everything is out of proportion 

The faces of the men and the use 
of lines is harsh 

I like realistic drawings. The 
lines are too harsh and scratchy 
and unpleasant to look at 



1 2 34 5 6 7 8/ 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 
12 345678 

12 345678 
12345678 



The picture is too sketchy, it 
doesn't show people as they 
actually look. 

It's a cool looking drawing 

It exemplifies all the things I 
personally detest, and I feel sor- 
ry for people who have chosen 
this life 

It reminds me of the nights I've 
played cards 

It's abstract 



1234&678 Because they are gambbling and 
that's doing the wrong thing 



Some responses are more sophisticated 
than others. Associational and affective re- 
sponses, for example, do not address the 
drawing as a work of art and tend to tell us 
more about the respondents than about the 
drawing. People who give normativte reasons 
may b^ missing the distinction, between a 
good drawing that makes strong social criti- 
cism on tlie one hand, and despicable charac- 
ters and behaviors on the other. One can 
enjoy a drawing's qualities atid connments 
while deploring the ideas it depicts. For the 
purpose of discovering how many youngsters 
possessed sophisticated evaluative cdteria, we 
disallowed tl>ese reasons and awarded points 
for the others. Synthetic, aesthetic and 
subject-matter reasons were considered mini- 
mally appropriate and worth a score of one 
point; they speak to the work itself, though in 
broad, nonanalytic ways. Sensory, formal,, 
technical or relational responses are most 
sophisticated of all, meeting art on its own 
terms and demonstrating some understanding 
of the dynamics of a work. These responses 
were worth four points. Since the- objective of 
this exercise was to determine whether there 
was viewing enjoyment, youngsters received 
three -points for answering **Yes'' to the 
question. A desirable summary score was six 
points. People could gamer six points by 
answering **No" to the question and giving 
good reasons in several categorlesfby Answer- 
ing '^Yes" and giving a sensory, ^tc. response; 
by answering ^**Yes" and giving three one- 
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point reasons; or by combinations of these 
ways. 

The percentages of youngsters accumulat- 
ing at least six points were not very different 
from th6 percentages giving reasons in Cate- 
gory 2. They were: 6% for 9-year-olds, 15% 
for 13-year-olds and 21% for 17-year-olds. At 
age 9, slightly (2 percentage points) more 
students from the Northeast had at least six 
points; at age^lS, slightly fewer (3 percentage 
points) students from the Southeast reached 
the six points. Seventeen-year-olds who were 
females (+2) and those who came from homes 
with some post high school education (+6) 



performed above the national level on this 
exercise. Their contemporaries in the low- 
metrOf no-high-school and black groups per- 
formed about 10 to 12 percentage points 
below the national level. 

In summary, it appears there is confu- 
sion about the subject of art evaluation and 
the nature of insightful grounds for enjoy- 
ment of artworks. There is progress from age. 
9 to 17; but, as youngsters leave high school, 
a majority of them appear to lack criteria for 
the development of a coherent taste in the 
arts. 
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CHAPTER 4 
ART PREFERENCES 



A final attitudinal question addressed by 
the art assessment was, "How tolerant are 
people of a variety of t^rt forms, styles and 
techniques?" This is a very complex question; 
since only a portion of the full assessment's 
resources could be devoted to it, it received 
less than its due. In order to ^swer it fully, 
one would need to cover the broad "field of 
ar^>*^*. cApiession with a more considerable 
array of mate/rials and a ,wld6r variety of 
different questions than National Assessment 



was able to include. Nevertheless, the respon- 
ses of young people to 36 works of art 
included in the assessment are-both intereist- 
ing and instructive. 

r, J'he . following pages display some of 
thos6,' ^Ortworks and responses to questions 
asked about them. Discussion of overall re- 
sults and what they tell us about art prefer- 
ence follow the pictures. - 
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Blue Interior With TUto QMb, Meiarl Matlne^ 



Do you enjoy looking at this print? 



CD Definitely yes 
(O Yes 

Undecided 
CD No 

CD Definitely no 



Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 




S% 


5% 


58 


, 38 . 


39 


17 


18' 


19 


25 


32 


• 33 . 


» 


' 6 


V 4 



'Not given to 9-year-olds. 
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Madonna del Grontftieq* Saasto Rapluel 



Do you |njov looking at this painting? 



d!) Definitely yes 

cz> Yes ; 

Undecided 
CD No / 
d> Definitely no , 

^Not given to B-year-ol^s, 



Age 9 Age 13 

* 20% 
66 — 46 
17 20 
17 12^ 
3 
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Untitled Photograph, Peter Feldstein 



\x'% a waste of time to look-at this photograph. 



CD Strongly-aSree 
(CD 'Agree ' 
CD Undecided 
..CD Disagree 
CD Strongly djsagree 

Not given to 9-year-olds. 



Age 9 


Age 13 


* 


' 16% 


54 


. 15 


15 


20 


31 


31 


* 


17 



22 



29 





Getde MomH 

It's a waste of time to look at this mask. 





Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


CZ> Strongly a^ee 


♦ 


4% 


3% 


O Agree 


22 ! > 




5 


CZ> UndecKied 


19 




12 


CII> Disagree 


59 


44 


47 


CD Strongly disagree 


« 


32 


31 



"^Not given to Q year-olds. 
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Socrfffce,. Jsequw Lipiehit* 



Do ydu enjoy looking at this i^culpture? > 





Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Definitely yes 


« 


10% 


10% 


0> Yes 


30 


29 


32 


Undecided 


15 


• 16 


17 


<0 No 


55 


33 


32 


Definitely no 


• ♦ 


13 


10 



"Not given fo 9-year-olds. 
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: Mo»k . 

It's at! right for works of art to \ook like this. 



f 


A0e9 


Age 13 




Age 17 


CI> Strongly agree 


• 


12% 




11% 


0> Agree ^ 


38 


" 42. '■ 




47 


CI> Undecide|j 


16 


" 20 




20 


<0 Di$a9n»e 


46 


16 




17 


Stcongly disagree 


♦ 


10 




6 



*Not given Ip 9 year-aids. 
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Flowen, Andy Wachol 



The.world would be better off withQut art like this. 





Age 9 


Age 13 > 


Age 17 


CZ:> Strongly agrftft 




4% 


2% 


<ZZ> Agree 


18 


.8 


6 


Undecided • 


18 


iy 


17 


Disagree 




42 


44 


dl) Strongly disagree 




30 


30 



* Not given to 9-year-olds. 
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The DUquiettng Mu$€b, GIotcIo d« Chirieo 



The world would be better off without art like this. 





Age 9 


Age 13 


CZZ> Strongly agree 


♦ 


14% 


C3> Agree 


.48 


13 


Undecided 


18 


29 


Disagree 


33 


25: 


CP Strongly disagree 




18 



'ft 

* Not given to B^yt^ar-olds. 
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Head of Chriit, O^otgU Boujudt 



Works of art should NOT look like this. 





^Age 9 


Age 13 


CI!> Strongly agree 


• 


13% 


CII> Agree 


> 61 


17 


CZ> Undecided 


11 


14 


CO Disagree - 


28 


36 


Strongly disagree 
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'Not given to 9-year-plds. 
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Mary Ma0d0!en\ Donatello 



It's all right for sculptures to look like this. 





Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Strongly agree 




15% 


21% 


CZ^ Agree 


31 - 


39 


48 


CZ!> Undecided 


20 


20 " 


16 


Disagree- 


49 • 


14 


• 10 


CII> Strorigly disagree . 




12 


5 , 



* Not given to 9-year o/ds. 
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No. 7. Mark Tobey 



It's all right for works of art to look like this. 





Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Strongly agree ' 


• 

• 


11% 


9% 


CI> Agree 


34 


30 


37 


CI> Undecided 


13 


16 


19 


CII> Disagree 


54 


21 - 


20 


CD Strongly disagree 




22 


15 



^Not given to S-year-oJc/s. 



30 
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Buenton Mu»eum of Art, I.tt. Pei 



It's all right for buildings to look Mke this. 



< 


Age 9 


Age 13 


Aqel? 


C3 Strongly agree 


« 


17% 


13% 


CZ> Agree 




45 


45 


CZ> Undecided 


16 


■ 16 


•20 


Disagree 


25 \ 


12 


15 


Strongly disagree 


« 


8 


7 



*Not given to 9 year-olds. 
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Bentwood rocker 



Chairs should NOT look like this. 

Age 9 

. CZ^ Strongly agree * 
C3> Agree 15 
Undecided .11 
Disagree 74 
Strongly disagree *. 

Not given to Q-year-oids. 



A9e 13 Age 17 

2% 2% 
6 3 

11 8 
42 40 

38 v>47 



32 



39 
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Number 2, Jackton Polloek 



This painting was made by pouring or dripping paint. Do you think 
artists should experiment this way? 





Age 9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


Ci;> Definitely yes 


« 


23%" 


23% 


0> Yes 


41 


49 


52 


CZ> Undecided 


17 


13 


13 


Q No 


42 


10 


8 


CZ> Definitely no 




5 


3 



'Not given to S-year-olds. 
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^ The Program. G*^ctes Braque 



This collage wai made by pasting papers on canvas and by drawing and 
painting on the paper and canvas. Do you think artists should , 
experiment this way? ' . 





Age 9 


> Age 13^ 


Age 17 


CD Definitely yes 


• 


•16% 


20% 


(O Yes 


38 


52 


53 


Undecided 


23 , 


17 ■ 


J9 


CD No 


39 


11 


7 


CD Definitely no 


• 


4 


2 



'Not given to 9-year-olds. 
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Gift (Cadeau), Man R«y 



This sculpture was made by attaching tacks to an iron. Do you think 
artists should experiment this way? 

Ages Age^S Age 17 

0> Def initely yes * ^ ' 10% 

C:> Yes 32 ^ 3&- 40 

C3 Undecided 23 24 30 

No 45 20 16 

CII> Definitely ho * ' 9 4 = 



*Not given to Q-year-olds. 



This work of art was itiaUe by putting toy water pistols fti a plastic case. 
Do you think artists should exjjeriment this way? 





Age9 


Age 13 


Age 17 


CZI> Definitely yes 


» 


17% 


20% 


CZ> Yes 


34 


38 


43 


CZ> Undecided V 


20 


24 


22 


<!:> No 


46 


14 


10 


CZ> Definitely no 




7 





^ Not given to Q-yj^ahofds. 
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This sculpture vyas made with crushed car bodies. Do you think artists' 
should experiment this^ay? ' ♦ 



CII> Definitely yes • 

O) Yes 

O Undecided 

0> No . 

CZ? Definitely no 

^Not given to Q-yeaCipJds, 



Age9 


Agal3 


Age 17 




12% 


13% 


27 - 


39 


40 


11 


19 


22 


62 


18 


17 




11 


8 



37 
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Crak. Roy Uehtmiflain 

This is a reproductidh of a larg? oil paintingjtvi^s made by copying a 
p^rt^o^-aaxmiic^ri'p. Do you think artists should experiment this way? 





Age 9 


Age 13 . 


Age 17 


<0 Definitely,yes 


« 


24% 


15% 


CD Yes 


57 


53 


52 


0> Undecided 


17' ' ; 


' 12 


18 


<0 No . 


26 


8 


11 


<0 Def initely no 




3 


3 



'Not given to 9-ye»--0lds. 
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When we examine these percentages and , - 
those of the,, unreleased exercises, several 
points emerge: 

1. Positive responses almost always increase 
with age from 9 to 13,' but change from 13 
to 17 is minimal in most cases. . 

2. There is a very slight preference shown for 
' realism over abstract or nonobjective paint- 
ing. ITiis result should be checked again 
with a much br6ader set of items. 

3. Tolerance for experimentation grows with 
age. However, even the older students are ^ 
unsure about the propriety of such ^s&ulp- 
tural experiments as JJiose cjf Arman or 
Chamberlain. This suggestion, too, should 
be checked with' a broader range of items. 

4. Few items gamer more than a 75% positive 
response. Specifically, at ^ige 9, only one 
does; at age' 13, 5 do; and at age 17, 8 do. . 

5. Groups differ in their support or apprecis^^ 
tion of different works of art. For instance, 
females were, in general, more supportive 

< of experimentation thdn were males. Fur- 
ther, more of them demonstrate positive 
responses to the works of Matisse, Raphael, 
Warhol, Pollock, Man- Ray and Braque. 
Males were apparently more enamored of 
>^>^the Lipschitz statue and the Feldstein 
print. , . 

Blacks showed higher than national positive 
responses to. Uie Matisse and Raphaiel p^nt- 
ings but, less tha^ national support for 
experimental or unusual wdrks like those 
of Pollock, Arman, Tobey or Chamberlain. 

Rural students Were below the natjionaj 
avera^ in support for the Braque, Tobey 
and Man Ray works, as were SoutHeasterQ- 
ers and students in the 4ow-metro group. 
These- results, also, should be considered 
hq^ly tentative. ^ 

6. Nine-year-olds are^either tolerant of a range 
pi different art styles or rather indiscrim- 

. ^inaite in their taste. 



It is worth looking at several works more 
closely, because ihey are representative of 
major styles or movements in art, and re- 
sponse to them may be indicative of more 
general stylistic preferences. ^ 

De Chirico's work (page 27) is typicaTel 
surrealist paintjing. The responses in^ii^te 
' that, although support for tihis styje''^ grows, 
from age to age; it never extemls much 
beyond half the population (55% at age 17). 
Indecision is rather widespread (a bit more 
than; one teenager in four was "undecided"). 
Groups 9f 17-year*Qlds that are even less 
•inclined than all 17-year-olds together to 
support this kind of art include the South* 
eastern and Central regions (;6% and -5%» 
respectively), blacks (*1 2%) and residents 
small communities (-5%). More positive re* 
sponses came from' 9^year-old blacks (+7%) 
and 17-year^olds iii the ' "post-high-schbol"/- 
and "high-metro'' groups (+8%, +12%). 

The Lichtenstein painting (page 38 ), 
representative of contemporary "pop" art, 
-elicits a different pattern in response to the 
question ' about 24}propriate experimentation: 
support incre^s betweefn ages 9 and 13. but 
decreases Js^tween 13 and 17, as indecision 
-)l.^ain„5vgroiind. There are very few significant 
group differences on this item, but those 
suggest stronger support for ''pppl^art experi* 
ments among children of the well educated 
and slight opposition by people who live in 
shiall communities. /♦ 

Chamberlain's car sculpture experiment 
(pajge 37 ) did not receive ovei:whelming e% 
dorsement: only about half of the teenagers 
suj^pbrted it. Support was greatest among tile 
post-high-schopl and l^igh-metrc groups (8 to 
14 points above the ^nation) and weakest 
among the children of the poorly educated 

(20 points below the nation at age 17). 

/' . - 

■ /■ ■ - ' ■ . 

Jackson Pollock's approach to art (page 

33) apparently received endorsement fxdnt 

abo^ liiree-f ourths of the teenagers. Support 

wa^ greatest among females and childi^n of 

^/Cne yrell educated, ' weakest fmong inafes, 

blacks and children of the poorly educated. 



These sketchy results tend to reinforce 
the common-sense notions that people do not 
take quickly to new or different art forms; 
th^t the longer art forms are around, the more 
acceptance they find; and that the moie 



exposure people have to art through higher 
education and the cultural opportunities it 
provides, th^ js^eater their tolerance of the 
new or unusual. 



CHAPTER S 
CONCLUSION 



People who advocate greater emphasis 
upon aesthetic education programs in the 
sdioOUr will find in this report ample evidence 
that such i)rograms address an important 
education need. We have seen that a great 
many students hav6 had little or no direct 
exp^ence with art museums uid galleries; 
that aietive particifmtion in art activi^ 
changes little throu^ the hij^ school years; 
that the. importance of art as a personal 
expressive outlet actually declines during the 
. hi^ school years; and that even our 17-year* 
olds harbor unsophistickted attitudes and 



incomplete knowledge about either the natuie 
and fimction of art in this culture or the most 
effective ways of evaluating the worth of 
particular works. Furthermore^ we have seen, 
great disparity in attitudes among various 
socioeconpinic groups of peopld and among 
those involved in art experience imd those as 
yet uninitiated* '^Aii-in<^ucation'* programs 
are relatively new but are finding, their way 
into increasing numbers of schools each year. 
Perhaps the next araesBment of art will tell us 
if tiiey are altering;^ American attitudes in a 
positive Mray. 




^ APPENDIX A 
ART OBJECTIVES' 



It is held that National Assessment should take a broad view of the nature of 
art and art education. Just as Morris ^W0itz maintaiiis that art is an open 
concept for which it is impossible to name the heceuii^r^if and sufficient 
properties,^ it might also be maintained that the theories of art education 
that sometimes grow out of theories df art are just as open. At the very lelst, 
an assessment of art should recognize ,that there are numerous theoriesdT art 
education, and that these theories affect iart educational practices to greater 
and lesser degrees. Since these theories provide tlie direction by which art is 
* created and analyzed, and the t»riteri|i Jby which it is evaluated, an^effort has 
been* made to consider a number of influential theories of art education in 
constructing the art objectives developed fot National Assessment. 

Although it would foe unpossible to develop a definition of art that satisfies 
all art educators, it has been necessary, for purposes of National Assessment, 
to establish an operational definition. As understock! hr the development of 
objectives, ^t refers to objects ^d experiences with objects such as the 
following: painting, drawing, sculpture, the graphic arts (wQ^cias, en- 
gn^vings, etchings, and lithographs, for ex4m?le), photography, flims, 
^assemblages, collages^ mobiles, and happenings. The term also refers to crafts 
(pottery, weaving, jewelry, and inetal work), the environmental arts (archi- 
tecture, city pl^jnning, landsca^^architecture, interior design, and product 
design), and the popular arts (advertisements, television commefcials, 
clothiiig, record covers, and comic strips). 

Each of the objectWes listed below merits some treatment at all age levels 
conndered in the assessment. .Hoiyever, behaviors supporting the objectives 
may vary in emphasis across age levels* Some behaviors listecl for a giyen 
' objective are inappropriate for certain age levels and would be assessed only 
at ages where research indicates they are important. ' ^ 

I. PERCEIVE^D RE9^ND TO ASreCtS OF ART 

Aspects of art are defined, as: sensory qualities of color, lin^, shape, and 
texture; compositional elements such as structure, space, design, balance, 
movement, placement, closure, contrast, and pattern; expressive qualities 
such as mood, feeling, and emotion; subject matter, iincludhig (1) ol^cts. 



^Art Objectives,. d914— lb National Assetraient of Art (Denver, Colo.: 
National AsieasmentofElduGaUoniaPK'ogreaa, 1971). . ' : 

^See Morrn WeiU^ 'The Nature of Art,^' in Eisner said Ecker, Readings in Art 
MueaHotf WjBA^h^ 1966), pp. 49-56. 



themes (the general subject of a work, i.e., landscape or battle scene), events, 
and ideas (general presymbolic meanings) and (2) symbols and allegories; and 
expressive content, which is a unique fusion of the foregoing aspects. 



A. Recognize and describe the subfect matter elements of works of art 

Age 9 1. Identify the objects in specific representational works of 
art. 

2. Describe how the treatment of object^ in two or more 
specific representational works of art is similar or 
different. 

3. Identify themes of specific works of ar,t. 

4. Identify events depicted in specific works of art. 

5. Describe how the them<es of two or iftore specific works 
of art are similar or different. 

6. Desciibe the main idea presented in a specific work of 
art. 

Age 1 3 (in addition to Age 9) 

'1. Identify some of the conventional symbols commonly 
depicted in works of art . 

2. Translate the meaning of conventional symbols com: 
monly depicted in works of art. 

Ages 17, A (inadditionto Age 13) 

1. Describe how the treatment of the theme or idea of two 
or more works of art is similar or different. 

2. Identify objects that have two or more meanings in' 
works of art. 

3. Interpret the levels of meaning of objects in works of 
art. 

4. Identify allegories depicted In works of art. 
:5. Interpret the meaning of allegories. 

B: Go beyond the recognition of subfect matter to the perception and 
description of fonnal qualities and expressive content (the combined 
effect of the subfect matter and the specific visual form that characterizes 
a particular work of art). 

. Age 9 1. Describe the characteristics of sensory qualities of works 
of art (that is, tell about colors, alUpes, lines, and 
textiires in a' painting, building, photograp)i, etc.). 
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2. Describe the differences between sensory qualities of 
iw6 or more W9rksof art. 

3. Describe the expressive character (feelings and moods) 
of works of art. 

.Age 13 (in addition to Age SO 

1 . Select from a group of works those that show such 
things as the most movement, stability, simplicity, 
complexity » etc. ' 

2. Select works that are similar or different in expressive 
character. 

3. Diagram the major compositional features of works of 
art. 

4. Select works that are siniUar or different in composition. 

5 . Describe the major compositional features of works of 
art. 

Ages 17, A (in addition to Age 13) 

1. Describe the differences in expressive character among 
works of art. > 

2. Describe how the sensory elements combine to give a 
work of art a particular expresrive quality.^ 

3. Describe how compositional features contribute to a 
work *s expressive quality. 

4. '. Describe how the formal and nibject matter aspects 

function together to -g^ve a work of art its own 
expressive content. 

5. Describe the similarities and differences in expressive 
content of two or mQie works of airt. 



II. VALUE ART AS AN IMPORTANT REALM OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE 

• - 

A, Be affectivdy oriented toward art, 

AUAges 1. Be openly expectant of enjoyment aiid enjoy exper- 
iencing works of art. 

2. Consider it important to Experience works of art. 

3. Be emotionally responsive to the impact of works of art. 
K Participate In actipities related to art. 

Age 9 1 . Visit art musetims and attend exhibitions. 
2. Visit school art 'displays. 
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3 . Look at art in magazines and books. 

4. Observe, aesthetic objects in natural and man-made 
environments. 

Age 13 (m addition to Age 9) 

1. Read about ^rt. ' 

2. Buy art books and reproductions. 

3. Produce art during leisure time. 

Ages 1 7 , A (in addition to Age 1 3 ) ' ^ . 

1 . Buy original works of art. 

2. Travel locally and abroad with emphasis on seeing art. 

3. ^1ong to art organizations and support art flnancially. 

C. Express reasonably sophisticated conceptions about and positive attitudes 
toward art and artists: 

Age 9^ 1. Express positive attitudes toward art, 

2. Express positive attitudes toward the roles of the visual 
arts in our society. 

3. Have empathy with artists. 

4. Have some knowledge of the roles of the visual arts.in 
our Society. 

Ages 1 3, ! 7 , A (in addition to Age 9) 

1 . Describe the differences between handcrafted and manu- 
factured objects. ^ • * 

2. Describe the differences between works of art and 
natural objects. * 

/■ . . .. 

3. Accept sophisticated tather than naive conceptions of 

. ' . art: 

• ■ • - ■ . 

D. Demonstrate an openmihdedness toward different forms and styles of art. 

All Ages 1 . Agree that art should exist in a variety of forms. 

2. Agre^ that art should exist in a variety of styles. 

E. Demonstrate an open-mindedness toward artistic experihentation. 

All Ages 1 . Agree that artists should experiment in various ways. 

2. Agree that artists should explore the possibilities of 
various media. ^ . 



III. PRODUCE WORKS OF ART 

A. Produce original and imaginative works of art 

All Ages 1 . Produce an imaginative work of art, such as an animal or 
other object that looks like no other object has looked 
^ before. 

2. Given various forms or objects, invent newTorms. 

B. Express visual ideas fluently. 

All Ages 1 . Be fluent in generating ideas for works of art. ' 

2. Be flueht in producing visual ideas. 

3. fie fluerit in the use of media. - 

4. Be fluent in composing visually. 

C. Produce works of art with a particular coMuosition, subject matter^ 
expressive character, or expressive content 

Age 9 1 . Produce a work of art that fulfills the intrinsic demands 
of a space or shape. * 

2. Produce a work of art containing specified subject 
matter. 

3. Produce a work of art with a particular mood, feeling, or 
expressive character. 

Age 13 (in addition to Age 9) ; • 

1 . Produce a work of art with a particular mood, feeling, or 
expressive character. 

a. Produce a work that fits the mood of a poein or piece 
of music. 

>b. Produce a work that shows a mood such as calmness, 
excitement, gaiety, or sadness. 

c. Produce a work (landscape, city, or town) that has a 
particular feeling such as coolness, loneliness, warm- 
ness, wetness, o spooklness. 

2. j'roduce a work of art with meaning based an the use of 
established symbols. 

3. Produce a work of art with meaning based an^the use of 
^ new symbols. 

.4. Design a poster that advertises an event, product, etc. 

t 

' 5. Produce a work that has a particular type of order or 
variety. ^ 
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.6. Modify the form of an object to improve its aesthetic 
quality or functional character. 

Ages 17. A 4 (in addition to Age 1^3) ^ 
Produce a work of aW. tharjyis^ a particular composition 
such as vertical, horizontal^diagoiial^ concentric, symnietri- 
cal, and asymmetrical; that u^s d(^ep or shallow space; oi 
that has an open or closed co.m|tosition. 

D. Produce works of art that contain various visual cpnceptions. 

Age 9 1 r Demonstrate the ability to represent spatial conceptions 
(one persdh standing in front of another, something 
close and something far, a street and a bu!lding» etc,). 

2. Demonstrate the ability to represent accurately (depict 
the essential attitude and position of a model and 
indicate such things as clothing patterns). 

3 . Produce an accurate reportage drawing. ' 

4. Produce works in which the subject matter aspects 
indicate, expressions and emotions (running, walking, 
falling, laughing, crying, anger, fright, happiness^ etc.)* 

Ages 1 3, 1 7, A (in addition to Age 9) 

Demonstrate the ability to represent an object from differ- 
ent viewpoints and under different light conditions. 

E. Demonstrate knowledge and application of media, tools, techniques, and 
forming processes. , 

' Age 9 (None) ^ ; 

^ges 13, 17, A 1. Perform proc^r^ses such as coiling a pot, cutting and 
printing h linoleum block, mixing specific colors. etc. 

2. Select the appropriate tools to accomplish certain tasks 
such as printmaking,day modeling, etc. 

IV. KNOW ABOUT ART 

A. Recognize major figures and works in the history of art and uriderstand 
their significance. (Significance as it is used here refers to such things as 
works of art that began new styles, markedly influenced subsequent 
works, changed the directior^ of art, contained visual and technical 
discoveries, expressed particularly well She spirit of their age, and those 
considered to be *he major works of major artists. ) 

Age 9 1. Recognize well-known works of art. 

^ 2. Tell why weQ-known works of art are important or 

significant. 

3. Name the artist who produced specific \iorks of art. 
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Age 13 (in addition to Age 9) , 

Select the statement that be$t* characterizes the significance 
of a work of art. 

Ages 17, A (in addition to Age 13) 

Explain why certain key. works are considered to be 
important to the history of art> 

B. Recognize styles of art, understand the mcept of style, and' analyze 
Mforks of art on the basis of style. 

Age 9 IV From a group select works of art of the same 3tyle. 

2. Explain why two or more works of art are similar or 
different in style. 

Age 1 3 (in addition to Age 9) 

Answer questions about the concept of style. 



Ages 1 7, .A (in addition .to Age 13) 

/ , 1 . Answer questions about the Liiaracteristics of specific 

' 'I ' styles. 

/ ' 2. Describe the comraon characteristics of works of art/)f 

/ . the same style. . 

C. Kriovf the history of man i art activity and understand the relation of one 
style or period to other styles and periods. 

Age 9 1 . Rank works of art (two to ten or twelve) in chronologi- 
cal order. ,v 

2. Place works of art in the time period in which they were 
produced. , 

Age 1 3 (in addition to Age 9) 

1 . Place works of art along a time line. 

2. Identify the historical period during which works of art 
were produced. 

3. Select the style .name that most closely characterizes a 
work of art. • ' 

4. Explain why particular visual, conceptual, technological, 
and 'X:ultural advances had to occur before a certjtin work 

' of ^art could be produced. * 

'Ages 17, A (in addition to Age 13) 

1 . Recognize and understand similarities and differences in 
media, forming processes, tools» and techniques. ^ 

a. Select the works in which similar media, tools, 
techniques, and forming processes were employed, v 
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b. Describe the media, tools, techniques, and forming 
processes employed in producing particular works, 
and explain the advancements that preceded their 
use. 

2. Infer why one work of art comes from a technologically 
more highly developed society than another. 

3. Identify what important visual or expressive aspect is 
evidenced in a particular wcvk of art that is not 
evidenced in other works that preceded it. 

4. Select the most accurate statement iibout the culture 
which produced a particular work of art. 

5. Select the most accurate statement about the^functions 
of particular works of art. 

6. Identify works of art that originated in particular 
cultures. 




7. Match a descripUon of a culture with a representative 
work of art of the same culture. 



8. Infer the characteristics of a society that produced a 
particular work of art. 

9. Identify a style of art that may have influenced speciflc 
subsequent styles. 

D. Distinguish between^ factors of a work of art that relate principally to the 
personal style of the artist and factors that relate to the stylistic period or 
the entire et^e. ^ 

Age 9 (None) 

Age 13 1 . From a group of works of ^ of the same period, select 
those that were produced by one artist. 

2. From a group of works of art of various periods, select 
those that were produced during the same period. 

Ages 17, A (in addition to Age 13) 

'1. Select statements that most accurately characterize the 
^ similarities or differences between two works of art by 
different artists of the sarnie style or period. 

2. Describe' the similarities or differences between two 
works ' art of th^ same style but produced by two 
differe^j^ artists. 

3. When presented with two works of art of the same jstyle, 
but by two different artists, characterize the differences 
that might xelate to the personality of the artist. 




E. Knov; and recognize the relationsiiips that existed between art and the 
other disciplines of the humanities (literature, music, and particularly, the 
history ofideai and philosophy) dupng a given period. ' 

Age 9 (None) 

Age 1 3 1 . Select the work of art that was produced during the 
same period as a piece of literature, poetry, or music. 

2. Select works of artythat were produced by societies 
holding particular ideas, philosophies, or religious be- 
liefs. 

Ages 17. A (in addition to Age 13) 

Make inferences about the different natures of cuhures 
based on groups of works of art from those cultures (such 
as from open and closed cultures and from highly de- 
veloped and developing cultures). 

V . MAKE AND JUSTIFY JUDGMENTS ABOUT THE AESTfiETIC 
MERIT AND QUALITY OF WORKS OF ART 

Statements of aesthetic quality are those that characterize the various aspects 
of a work ;of art, while statements of aesthetic merit are assertions about the 
degree of goodness or badness of the work. Justifications of aesthetic merit 
are based on criteria such as the degree to which the work is integrated and 
whether contact with the work results in a vivid and fused experience. 

A. Make and justify judgments about aesthetic merit. 

All Ages 1 . Judge a work of art to be ^ood 6r bad. 

2. Give reasons why a work of art has or does not have 
aesthetic merit. 

B. Make and justify judgments about aesthetic quality. 

All Ages I . Characterize the aesthetic quality of works of art. 

2. Give reasons why a v/ork of art has a particular aesthetic 
quality. 

I . Apply specific criteria in judging works of art. 

Age 9 1 . Judge a work of art on the basis of whether its 
organization leads to feelings of pleasure or displeasure. 

2. Judge a work of art on the basis of how well its various 
aspects relate to each other. 

Age 1 3 (in addition to Age 9) , . 

1 . Judge a work of art on the basis of how well it creates a 
vivid and intense impression. 



2. Judge a work of art on the basis of how well the artist 
has utilized the inherent qualities of a particular med* 
ium. 



\ 



3. Judge a work of art on the basis of how well the artist 
has controlled his medium. 



4. Judge a utilitarian object, an advertisement, or a building 
on the basis of how well it functions or fits a context. 

Ages 17, A (in addition to Age 13) J 

Judge a work' of art^^o-^He basl^of how successfully it 
expresses aspects of the society in which it was produced. 

4 

D. JCnow and understand criteria for making aesthetic judgments. 

Ages 9, 13 1. Discriminate among statements containing adequate 
judgmental criteria and those containing inadequate 
criteria. ^ 

2. Give adequisite reasons for stating that any work of art 
has aesthetic merit. ' 

Ages 17, A (in addition to Ages 9 and 13) . 

1. Explain why two or more works of art, althougji vhly^ 
' ' differerit in appearance, arc often judged "to be bf 

essentially the same aesthetic worth. 

2. Explain why two or more works, pr art ylih essentially 
^ the same subject matter are often judged to be of very 

different aesthetic worth. 

3. Describe personal biases 4hat, although almost entirely 
unrelated to aesthetic quality, affect judgments of works 

J- of art., ^ 
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NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS ' 
Education 9o>nniission of the States 

Otis R. Bowen. Coventor of Indiana, Chairman, Education Commission of the States 
l^ren G. Hill, Executive Director, /Education Commission of the States 
^\ Roy H. Forbes, Director, National Asselssment - 

All National AsMtfinant raports and publications ara avaitabia through NAEP off icM at tha addrast shown at tha 
bottom. Soma ^f tha Thor0 racant rasults raports ara also avatlabto at tha Sup«rintaridant of Documants (SOD), usually 
at lowff prtoas, To ordar from tha SOD, wnt^ to Supt. of Oocumaots, U.S. Govammant Printing Off iea, Wadiington, 
^ D.C. :i0402, C!hack must accompany ordar. Allow up to aight waaks for dalivary. 

" Reports ordarad from National A»asam«nt should ba dalivarad widiin 12 days. Raports ralatad t6 this raport and 
availabla from National Anassmant includa: 

MUSIC 

Ist Assessment (1971-72) 

03-MU-01 The First National Assei^ment of Musical Performance, February 1974 $ 1.00 

03-MU 02 A Perspective on the First Music Assessment, April 1 974 1 .00 

03-M U-03 'An A ssessmen t of A ttitudes To\f9ard Music, September 1 974 1.10 

03 MU-00 The First Music Assessment: An JDverview, Aug^JSt \9y^ ^ 1.00 

03-MU-20 Music Technical fieport: Bxirclse Volume, December ^9ys , 26.00 

03-MU-21 Music Technical Report: Summary Volume, t^oyember ^91S \ ^ 4:40 

NOTE: A cassette supplementing the music reports including musical stimuli and actual 

performanceby 9% 13; 17' and 26'35'year'Olds is available for $2.00. ^ . . , 

ART 

1st Assessment (197*"75) ' ' ' ' ' 

Oe-A-pl Design and Drawing Skills, J^ne ^97'7^^ ^.35 

' 06-A d2 Xnow/ed^/^bowf/^rf, January 1978 - 1.95 

06-A-03 Attitudes Toward Art, hAay ^978 2.40 

06-A»20 Art Technical Report: Ekerc/sei Volume, Jan\JBTy ^97B 25.00 

BACKGROUND REPORT 

03/04-GIY General Information Yearbook. A condensed description of the Assessment's methodolog9, 

December 1974 • . ^ ' 

In addition to the above reports. National Assessment has produced reports in the areas of social studies, citizenship, 
writing, literature, reading, mathematics, science and career and occupational development. A complete publrcdtions 
list and ordering information are available from the address below. ^ 



NATIONAL ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS 
, Suite 700. 1860 Lincoln Street 
Denver, Colorado 80295 ^ . 



